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philosopher FIchte, in his address to the German people afte?
the defeat at Jena in 1806, pointed out Pestalozzian education
as the means of regeneration for the nation. The minister of
education and the royal family were deeply concerned in the
new educational movement. Picked young men were sent to
Yverdun, and through them and the German assistants of
Pestalozzi, who left Yverdun during the unfortunate disagree-
ments among the staff, the new ideas were incorporated in
the training of the teachers for the Prussian elementary
schools.
Though students from France, Spain, and other nations
were trained at Yverdun and though some progress was made
in popularizing the new methods, the spirit of absolutism was
unfavorable to their rapid development. It was not until after
the revolution of 1830 that the educational reform movement
made any progress in France. Then, especially under Victor
Cousin, minister of education, great advance was made,
notably in the training of teachers.
In England, that which received acceptance was a modified
form of Pestalozzianism resulting from its combination with
the prevailing monitorial and infant schools (see pp. 724-
727). Consequently it was the more formal aspects of spe-
cial methods rather than the real spirit of the reforms that
dominated. This was chiefly through the work of the
Mayos, brother and sister, who worked during the second
quarter of the century.
Through England came much of the Pestalozzian influence
exerted on the United States, and to this is largely clue the
formal and even superficial character of much of it, relating
as it does or did to petty methods. However, not all of it
was of this character, for the movement for the training of
teachers, as well as the character of this training, were out
growths of the Pestalozzian ideas. From the time of Neef,
one of Pestalozzi's assistants, who was induced by a philan-
thropic American to settle in Philadelphia in 1808, sporadic